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CENTENNIAL COMMEMORATION. 

The one hundredth anniversary of the formation of the 
Society was celebrated in the Arlington Street Church, on 
Saturday, Jan. 24, 1891, the exercises beginning at twelve 
o'clock, M. While the Society and its guests were assembling, 
numerous familiar tunes were played on the chime of bells in 
the church tower, and after the audience were seated a volun- 
tary on the organ was played by the organist of the church. 

The President, Dr. George E. Ellis, then rose and made 
the following introductory address: — 

The Massachusetts Historical Society, through some of its 
members, and through the use of the treasured materials in 
its cabinets and upon its shelves, has aided in very many of 
the occasions of centennial and other commemorative observ- 
ance of incidents and events in our general and local annals. 
The date has now been reached when the Society has thought 
it to be fit to have an observance of that character for itself. 
This centennial is to be simple and undemonstrative. We 
would commemorate our founders, and dignify their aims and 
work. The worship of ancestors is not altogether a heathen 
prompting, if we avail ourselves of the range of usage for 
the word " worship," and make a judicious selection among 
ancestors. 

We trace our birth, as a Society, to the " First Meeting," a 
hundred years ago, in a private house, in pleasant fellowship, 
of ten good and cultivated men in professional employments, 
whose forethought took in a desirable object which is to us a 
reality. The}' were all natives of Massachusetts, mostly of 
Boston. They had all passed through the perils and sacrifices 
of our Revolutionary struggle. They knew well the worthy 
stock from which they had sprung, and the annals of the 
Colonial and Provincial eras. They knew that Massachusetts 
had, and would have, a history. They planned and animated 
this Society — the first of all those now so numerous in the 
Union of States — with a view primarily to the record and 
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conservation of the history of this Commonwealth. The time 
of their meeting was most opportune for its purpose, of gather- 
ing and preserving valuable materials then scattered and ex- 
posed to decay and loss. Each one of that little fellowship 
had already quietly and diligently been an intelligent and 
discriminating collector of such papers. Tliese they brought 
in at successive meetings, to begin for those who should follow 
them the now large and rich deposit. The best furnished of 
those founders in especial tastes, knowledge, and experience 
was that honored and revered man. Dr. Jeremy Belknap, who, 
at the time, was the minister of the religious society now in 
succession continuing its existence and work in this place of 
worship. The incorporated society which they instituted had 
a charter limit of sixty members. This was extended in 185T 
to one hundred members. Doubtless this limit would have 
since been further extended had not the formation in the 
State of numerous other societies, general and local, for like 
historical objects, engaged congenial fellowships of members 
and workers. 

Up to this date, our full roll bears the names of three 
hundred and sixty-four Resident Members. As one by one 
they have passed among the stars, the friendly hand of some 
associate has committed a memoir of them to the printed page. 
Having been privileged with membership through just half of 
the century of the Society, I have personally known at least 
three quarters of those who in the swift generations have 
been on that roll. As I have run my eye over it, I have been 
impressed by the thought that it is a largely inclusive list of 
the scholars and writers in this State, in biography, history, 
and general literature, with senators, judges, high magistrates, 
eminent merchants, who were more than merchants, and 
benefactors of city. State, and nation. 

The Society has issued, of its own publications, eighty-three 
volumes; while independently of its mediumship, its members 
have been the editors and authors of very many contributions 
in all departments of literature. 

Addressing myself for a moment solely to the members of 
the Society, let me say that if we were meeting now in our own 
halls, the sad but grateful office would engage us of paying our 
tribute of profound respect to the exalted character and the 
eminent career, in professions of war and peace, of the last of 
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our Resident Members so recently removed by death. We 
hesitate whether to speak of him by his military or judicial 
title, for Charles Devens was equally able and honored as 
general and as judge. He had been anticipating with pleasure 
and interest a share in this occasion. The date will soon come 
when that tribute will be offered by us. 

And only with the same brevity can we refer to the fact 
that the death, in his ninety-first year, of our nation's great 
historian, George Bancroft, removes from our roll the name 
which had been longest on it, before that of any now living, 
as a Resident Member, till his removal from this State, and 
since as leading our Honorary list. We wait for the oppor- 
tunity to commemorate him. 

Prayer was then offered by the Rev. Dr. Lucius R. Paige, 
— the senior in age among the members, and the third on 
the roll. 

Our Father who art in heaven, we honor thee as the creator, 
the lawgiver, and the final judge of men. We rejoice in the 
consciousness that thou art also our preserver and benefactor, 
the Father of our spirits, the giver of every good gift and 
every perfect gift. We thank thee for the manifold blessings 
which thou hast bestowed upon us ; and especially at this time 
and on this occasion would we thank thee for those institu- 
tions of education and religion and civil liberty which we 
inherit from our Puritan and Pilgrim ancestors, brave and 
devout men, who feared God and endeavored to obey his 
commandments as they understood them ; men who forsook 
the comforts of home and civilization and exposed themselves 
to the perils and privations of the wilderness, that they might 
worship thee according to the dictates of their own consciences 
without let or hindrance ; men who manifested the same zeal 
for God when they set their faces as flint against those whom 
they regarded as interlopers, preachers of damnable heresies, 
and disturbers of the public peace. We thank thee that when 
they had accomplished their work and slept in the dust, their 
posterity for successive generations, though abating somewhat 
from the rigor of their exclusiveness, cherished and maintained 
the institutions which they had established, and that they not 
only cherished these, but at length, through the force of argu- 
ment and by force of arms, secured the substantial privilege of 
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self-government. We thank thee that in due time, a hundred 
years ago, an association was formed for the purpose of ascer- 
taining so far as they could the virtues, the labors, and the 
success of their ancestors, to the end that their memory might 
not perish from the earth and might be honored by posterity; 
and although these also one by one have fallen asleep, that thou 
hast supplied their places by others, so that the association 
still exists, and this day assembles to thank thee for thy past 
mercies and to implore thy blessing on the future. We pray 
that thou wilt make us faithful to the work assigned us, re- 
membering that to honor one's parents is the first command- 
ment given with promise, and that we honor them not only by 
obeying their commands in our minority and ministering to 
their comfort in their old age, but by perpetuating the memory 
of their virtues and their good deeds. We pray thee to make 
us faithful even unto death ; and when time with us shall be 
no longer, we beseech thee to permit us to unite with every 
creature in heaven, and on the earth, and under the earth, and 
such as are in the sea, and all that are in them, in ascribing 
blessing, and honor, and glory, and power unto him that 
sitteth upon the throne and unto the Lamb forever and 
ever. Amen. 

The President then said : — 

Happily our associate whose name has been longest on the 
roll of our Resident Members is with us to-day. That name 
has borne its honors not only through the century of this 
Society, but from the beginning of our wilderness history. 
The venerated father and founder of Massachusetts, whose 
own autograph journal of its plantation is enshrined in our 
cabinet, is represented by a living voice which we are to hear. 
Robert C. Winthrop was our faithful and honored President 
for thirty years. There is no reason, but in his own will, why 
he is not still so to-day. I will ask him on this occasion to 
say a few words to us, — which is all that he has promised. 

Mr. Winthrop's address was as follows : — 

I thank you, Mr. President, I thank you sincerely, for the 
compliment of this call and for the kind terms in which you 
have expressed it. I heartily wish it were in my power to ren- 
der any more adequate response. It is, however, a most gia- 
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cious and welcome arrangement of our Committee which has 
summoned us oldest members and oldest men to the front, at 
the outset of these exercises, to invoke, it may be, the blessing 
of God, or to say our little say and be disposed of, leaving 
a clear and ample field for our accomplished and eloquent 
younger brother, Colonel Higginson. To him, I am con- 
scious, belong rightfully the topics and the time of this oc- 
casion, and I shall trespass very briefly upon either of them. 
I could not, however, my friends, I could not find it quite 
in my heart to refuse altogether the invitation of the Com- 
mittee, and to be wholly silent on this Hundredth Anni- 
versary of a Society with which I have been so long and 
so peculiarly connected. 

■ It is true, Mr. President, as you have reminded us, it is true, 
though it seems to me like as a dream when one awaketh, that I 
am in my fifty-second year of membership, having been a Resi- 
dent Member for more than one half, and President for nearly 
one third, of the whole century which is commemorated to-day. 
I cannot forget that my immediate predecessor in the order of 
election was the genial and beloved Prescott, whose " Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella " — which will have a new interest for us as 
the anniversary of the advent of Columbus approaches — holds 
no second place among those historical triumphs which have 
been successive^ achieved by our lamented Ticknor and Sparks 
and Palfrey and Frothingham and Motley and Bancroft, and by 
our living and still laboring Francis Parkman. 

Had this celebration occurred only a single week earlier, my 
friends, I might have said, and should have said, that there was 
one left, the only one, of those by whom I was elected and into 
whose company I was admitted fifty-two years ago. George 
Bancroft was then a Resident Member of our Society, just 
entering upon those historical labors which have rendered 
him so illustrious throughout the world. To-day, when his 
grave is but just closed, we can remember him only, as I 
certainly do, with heartfelt emotions of respect, of affection, 
and of sorrow. 

I dare not detain you by dwelling on the occasions when 
Edward Everett was charming us by his tributes to Humboldt 
and Hallam and Lord Macaulay, and to our great benefactor, 
Thomas Dowse ; or when the venerable Josiah Quincy, so long 
our senior member, was entertaining us with extracts from his 
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patriot father's journal, or with his own personal reminiscences 
of Washington ; or when dear old James Savage was electri- 
fying us with flashes of wit, or astounding us with some 
nugget of history freshly dug out from mines which he was 
never weary of exploring ; or when Emerson was regaling us 
with some of his humorous and pungent paragraphs about 
Thomas Carlyle or with his glowing praises of Walter Scott ; 
or, once again, when good George Livermore was ushering us 
with so much rapture into that Dowse Library, which he had 
done more than any one else to secure, arrange, and decorate, 
and where sons and grandsons have since been welcomed to 
the chairs of their fathers or grandfathers. All these inci- 
dents in our proceedings, and many others like them, are fresh 
in the memory of others as well as of myself, and I must 
hasten to a conclusion. 

Until this Society was organized a hundred years ago to- 
day, by our eminent and revei^ed founder. Dr. Jeremy Belknap, 
— prompted, as we may not forget, by Mr. John Pintard, of 
the St. Tammany Society of New York, — no historical society 
existed in America. I am not sure that there was such a soci- 
ety in any part of the world. But the fulness of time had 
come. The Constitution of the United States had been 
adopted. Washington was already in the second year of the 
first term of his illustrious and incomparable presidency. A 
glorious future was just opening for our countrj'^, and for polit- 
ical and human liberty everywhere, though by many eyes it 
could only be seen as through a glass darkly. It was only our 
great Bostonian, Franklin, who, as he gazed at the emblem on 
the back of the chair in which Washington had been seated 
as president of the Constitutional Convention, saw plainly that 
it was a rising and not a setting sun. 

The past, however, was secure. And the history of that 
eventful and memorable past — of that long Colonial and Pro- 
vincial period from Jamestown and Plymouth Rock, and even 
before Jamestown, to Lexington and Concord and Bunker 
Hill and Saratoga and Yorktown — with all its varied and 
momentous incidents, out of which a glorious nation had at 
length been evolved — for it was evolution even more than 
revolution which made us a nation — was still to be rescued 
from any danger or risk of oblivion, and its precious records 
to be gathered up and embalmed for posterity. 

35 
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That most interesting and most valuable department of his- 
torical labor has recently culminated in the production of 
" The Narrative and Critical History of America," by our in- 
defatigable Corresponding Secretary, Mr. Winsor, now seeking 
fresh materials in Europe ; and, let me add, in the still more 
recent production of " The Genesis of the United States," by 
Alexander Brown, of Virginia, to which, as the author states 
in his preface, our ever-lamented associate Charles Deane "gave 
his helping hand from the beginning to the end." In all that 
line of work this Massachusetts Historical Society was the ac- 
knowledged and recognized pioneer. 

It stood alone for ten or twelve years ; but under its influ- 
ence and example there is now hardly a State, a county, a city, 
town, or village without its historical society, or something 
of the same sort. Meantime an American Historical Associa- 
tion has reached its seventh year with a charter from Congress, 
and promises excellent results. I am by no means sure, how- 
ever, that it remains for any other Society, national. State, or 
local, to exhibit richer and more abundant fruit than that to 
which we can this day point. 

A few more words, Mr. President, and I shall eagerly resume 
my seat ; for my voice, which has served me so faithfully dur- 
ing a long, long life, has of late so sadly failed me that I dare 
not attempt to press it further. Our Society's first century is 
completed. It is not for me to speak of the great names 
which have adorned its roll, or to review its varied and inval- 
uable record, or to enlarge on the results of its influence and 
example in all parts of the country. I think we may point to 
them all with just satisfaction and pride. But let me only, 
in conclusion, expi-ess my fervent hope that this venerable 
Society may have a second century as honorable and as distin- 
guished as its first, — I cannot ask for more ; that our Common- 
wealth and our whole country may never cease to furnish 
scenes and subjects worthy to be recorded and illustrated ; 
and that pens and tongues may never be wanting to portray 
them with attractiveness, with brilliancy, and above all, with 
truth ; — ever recognizing and ever obeying those two great 
laws of history so tersely proclaimed by the matchless orator 
of ancient Rome : Ne quid falsi dicere audeat ; ne quid veri 
non audeat : — " Never daring to say what is false, nor ever 
not daring to say what is true." 
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At the conclusion of Mr. Wintheop's remarks, the follow- 
ing anthem was sung by the regular church choir : — 

" Praise God in his holiness. 
Praise him in the firmament of his power, 
Young men and maidens, old men and children, 
Praise the name of the Lord. 
Let the saints be joyful with glory. 
Let them rejoice in their beds ; 
Let everything that hath breath 
Praise the Lord. 
Praise God in his holiness. Amen." 

The President then said : — 

The earliest historical paper on the actual occupancy of this 
Bay Colony, written in part on the sea and in part at Salem, 
is from the pen of Francis Higginson, the chosen minister of 
the advance settlement before the coming of Winthrop's com- 
pany. The name and lineage of Higginson have ever since 
been in honor and service here. It was held by the founders 
of our Puritan State that the same individual citizen, accord- 
ing to his gifts and the need of the times, might serve the 
Commonwealth in various capacities, — in the ministry, the 
magistracy, and the soldiery, as witness the names of Salton- 
stall, Sewall, Stoughton, and others. We have asked our 
associate Thomas Wentworth Higginson to address us on this 
occasion. He has filled the Puritan ideal of a citizen's range 
of office, — elder, reformer, military commander, historian, 
Deputy to the Great and General Court, and is now the mil- 
itary historian of the Commonwealth. 

Mr. Thomas Wentworth Higginson then spoke as 
follows : — 

Mr. President, Fellow-Members op the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, and Ladies and Gentlemen, — To 
the list of modest services which has been so kindly given by 
the President, his predecessor, the earlier President of this 
Society, has added one which, at the present stage of affairs 
at least, I find dearer than any other. I know no other associ- 
ation than the Massachusetts Historical Society where a man 
in the sixties might still be designated and invited to speak 
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as a younger brother ; and with that charming greeting still 
in my ears, I shall avail myself of the few lingering privileges 
of youth to address you upon an occasion which appeals so 
deeply to us all. 

The approaching quatercentennial celebration of the dis- 
covery of America by Columbus recalls to us the fact that 
nearly one hundred years ago, on Oct. 23, 1792, the founder 
of this Society, the Rev. Dr. Jeremy Belknap, gave an address 
by its request on the tercentennial anniversary of the same 
event. He was a man of various attainments, as well as 
varied services, — so varied, indeed, that one feels surprised 
that there is as yet no memorial of him upon the walls of this 
church. The address covers an immense range of themes, as 
was the wont of the multifarious men of that day, before the 
age of specialists ; and it closes with this happy prognostica- 
tion : " Notwithstanding any present unfavorable appearances, 
yet we have the greatest reason to expect that the time will 
come when knowledge will universally prevail." Sustained 
by this robust hope. Dr. Belknap dismisses the readers of the 
printed discourse, adding only a few supplementary essays, — 
one " on the question whether the honey-bee is native to 
America " ; and another on " the color of the native Americans 
and the recent population of this continent." The first of 
these points, as to the honey-bee, may now be regarded as 
settled ; but the last is not, in all parts of the land, a point on 
which knowledge can yet be said universally to prevail. 

But the spirit of this address — its frank and universal 
desire to know, to think, and to record — marks the atmos- 
phere in which this Society had its being. At the close of its 
first hundred years it is a pleasure to think that it had its 
origin not in the whim of a monarch, nor even the foresight 
of a statesman, but in the spontaneous activity of honest and 
busy minds. Its formation did not represent, moreover, the 
first dawning of the historic consciousness in the New Eng- 
land colonies, but was only the first effort to organize that 
consciousness. No set of new colonists, probably, ever recorded 
their own history so promptly and continuously as did the 
founders of New England. A modern thinker (Thoreau) has 
expressed the opinion that we never can write in a diary 
what most interests us, because to write in the diary is not 
that which most interests us. But the leaders of the Ply- 
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mouth and Salem colonies wrote from the very beginning ; 
each new colony was born writing, as one might say, — as if a 
baby were to raise his head from his cradle, and demand pen 
and ink to put down his experiences. They kept back noth- 
ing, so far as they knew it, — their events, their needs, their 
sins ; we know what they had for breakfast, though it might 
be clams or frost-fish ; we know wherewithal they were clothed. 
This from the earliest period ; and when we come to the storm 
and stress of the Revolution it is the same thing. Men came 
through it historians of themselves , and so, on an unknown 
day in the year 1790, five educated men, all of whom had taken 
a vigorous part in public affairs, met to organize the first his- 
torical society in America. 

Two of these were lawyers and judges, who had seen thor- 
oughly the unsettled temper of the time, — Judge Tudor and 
Judge Winthrop. The first of these had been judge-advocate 
on General Washington's staff ; the second had been wounded 
at the battle of Bunker Hill. Three of the number were of 
those Revolutionary clergymen who played, like JEsop's trum- 
peter, a more important part in the contest than the very 
soldiers. John Eliot had been chaplain to a regiment. Jeremy 
Belknap had declined a chaplaincy, but had long since (1772) 
preached a sermon on " Military Duty," had gone about preach- 
ing in the camps round Boston, and has left us in his journals 
the most graphic account of their condition. Peter Thacher 
had prepared for the Committee of Safety an official " Report 
on the Battle of Bunker Hill," though he preached a sermon 
against " Standing Armies," and was so suspicious towards 
despots that he opposed in the State Convention the very 
creation of that office now regarded as too much shorn of its 
power, the governorship of Massachusetts. And as these five 
men were thus imbued with the spirit of their time, so they 
were already furnished with the materials for its history. 
Belknap had in his hands inestimable collections of Revolu- 
tionary correspondence, besides the diaries of both the Mathers ; 
Eliot had the manuscript of Hubbard's " History of New 
England," rescued by his father, Andrew Eliot, from the flames 
of Hutchinson's house, and afterwards printed by this Society ; 
Thacher and Winthrop had some of the papers of their promi- 
nent and influential families. They all remembered the destruc- 
tion of the Harvard College library by fire, that of Thomas 
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Prince's precious manuscripts by the British, that of Hutchin- 
son's priceless collections by a mob. They resolved to bring 
together and preserve — in print if possible — what of historic 
material they could obtain ; and the eiglity volumes of this 
Society's publications are the monument of their endeavor. 

First, however, they must enlarge their number. These 
five men agreed that at the next meeting each should bring 
a friend, thus introducing that element of clubable friendship 
which all such societies are sometimes accused of making 
too prominent. Thus were added the Hon. James Sullivan, 
brother of the General of that family, — himself an ex-member 
of Congress, the historian of Maine and of the Penobscot 
Indians, and afterwards Governor of the State ; the Rev. 
Dr. James Freeman, to whom we owe the transcription and 
preservation of the Plymouth Colony Records ; Judge Minot, 
the historian of Shays's Insurrection and author of a contin- 
uation of Hutchinson's History ; Thomas Wallcut, the Secre- 
tary of the Society, many of whose valuable papers are now 
the property of the American Antiquarian Society ; and Dr. 
Baylies, of Dighton, a member of Congress and also of the 
State Provincial Congress and Constitutional Convention. 
It would have been hard to find in the men of that day a 
stronger combination of able members to constitute the nu- 
cleus of a historical society. They met for organization, Jan. 
24, 1791, a hundred years ago to-day. 

The Society began its modest career in Judge Tudor's study; 
then met in Judge Sullivan's ; was then promoted to an upper 
attic in Faneuil Hall ; then migrated to a new building erected 
as a linen factory on what is now Hamilton Place, where it 
was the guest of the Massachusetts Bank ; and then, in 1793, 
to a new building in the Tontine Crescent. At first, like 
all such societies, it was somewhat too comprehensive in 
its purposes, deriving from Dr. Belknap a strong inclination 
for natural history. As has been seen, he was interested in 
the honey-bee ; he had recorded with interest in his diary 
of 1759 that bears were very numerous in Cambridge, and 
had killed several people ; and he went on the first sci- 
entific exploration of the White Mountains in 1784. The 
original plan of the Society included a natural history collec- 
tion, and the early records specify among its treasures two 
stones, called the Devil's Foot and the Petrified Kitten. The 
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plan specifies that the accounts of the Society should always 
be kept in dollars and cents, and the circulars of information 
were comprehensive enough for a census. In all these respects 
it ran curiously parallel with another early society established 
in New York, between which and it there were frequent nego- 
tiations, — the now famous society of St. Tammany, afterwards 
called Tammany alone. The negotiations took place through 
a Mr. Pintard, who is described by Dr. Belknap as " very 
loquacious and unreserved," neither of which traits became 
latterly descriptive of the Society he represented. That Soci- 
ety, however, seems gradually to have dropped history and 
natural history for pursuits of more immediate human interest. 
It concluded that the proper study of mankind is man ; and 
its accounts, though doubtless kept like ours, in dollars and 
cents, are not always so easily accessible to the public. 

The long career of our own Society has been indicated to 
you by our President, and it has been the parent of many other 
State historical societies. The service done by them can never 
be fully measured, for this service is, in the nature of the case, 
composite and perhaps fragmentary. Instead of dwelling in 
detail upon such services, instead of giving in detail the list 
of publications or the catalogue of great names, it seems to 
me better to revert to the principles which lie or should lie 
beneath their work. Once in a century is surely not too 
often to revise those principles or to reassert them. 

That these societies have created, or even largely and 
expressly proclaimed, what is called " the modern scientific 
theory " of history, can hardly be asserted ; but that they have 
furnished many of its documents, and that in a true spirit, 
can safely be maintained. It must be remarked that the word 
" scientific " is itself a word permitting a great range of mean- 
ing, and, indeed, resembles a box with a false bottom, of which 
you never know how much or how little it contains. The 
name is a label so cheap and easy that it covers all things, — 
from the books which are all facts and no theory to those 
which are all theory and no facts. The patient reader is 
sometimes tempted to paraphrase Madame Roland's rather 
apocryphal appeal to liberty, and say, " O Science, what crimes 
are committed in thy name ! " Of the most conspicuous 
representative of what is called the modern method, Herbert 
Spencer, a younger English historian, himself eminent, once 
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said to me that in his opinion Mr. Spencer had never yet so 
much as learned what historical evidence meant ; that where 
he found a fact that looked toward his theory, no matter 
though it rested only on some stray anonymous line in a 
newspaper, in it went. Tantcene eoelestibus tree ! However 
unjust or hasty may be this assertion in regard to Mr. Spencer, 
it is unquestionably within the truth as regards many who 
have shielded themselves under cover of his great reputation. 
Perhaps it would be safest to say that if mathematics, or 
even chemistry, may be classed as exact sciences, history must 
undoubtedly be placed among the inexact. Defined once as 
" a fable agreed upon," the advance of time often only enhances 
its difficulties. The daughter of Lord North told Rogers that 
her father disliked reading history " because he doubted its 
truth"; and Horace Walpole says that Sir Robert Walpole 
in his old age would not allow him to read history aloud, 
saying, " Anything but history ; for that must be false." 
Whether we hold with Mr. Winsor that it should rest mainly 
on the security of formal and official documents, or with 
Mr. McMaster that it should rest largely on the contempo- 
rary evidence of letters and newspapers, the truth may equally 
elude us. If we trust official documents, we must believe, 
against all evidence, that the Mexican War began by act of 
Mexico. If we trust the newspapers, we cannot extract a. 
single correct version by averaging a dozen that are equally 
incorrect. At the beginning of the civil war we believed in 
masked batteries and Black Horse cavalries on the testimony 
of an intelligent contraband. During the course of the war 
our knowledge was constantly based on contemporary reports, 
equally contraband, but not always intelligent. At the end 
of the war the editors of the " Century War Book " can get 
no nearer the battle of Shiloh than to present four different 
narratives from four different generals, two on each side ,- and 
all more or less irreconcilable with one another. I asked an 
eminent war correspondent how he could reconcile it to his 
conscience to represent himself as personally observing two 
scenes happening at the same moment, but ten miles apart ; 
he said that he knew his business, that the public demanded 
in every case the testimony of an honest eyewitness given in 
the first person singular, and he was bound to supply it. The 
smallest company, the closest opportunity, is no guarantee of 
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accuracy. We do not know to this moment whether Pitt's last 
words were, as Mr. Rose reported in the House of Commons, 
" Oh, my country," or whether, as the nurse thought, he called 
for barley water. We do not know whether John Randolph 
in the hour of death, as Whittier sublimely says, 

" Traced with dying hand, Remorse, 
And perished iu the tracing," 

or whether, as is since rumored, his wandering brain recalled 
the name of one R. E. Morse, who owed him a debt, and he 
reminded his executors to collect it. 

If history is thus to be recognized as an inexact science, it 
is not possible for this historical society, or any other, to make 
it otherwise. There are, however, two obstacles tending to 
make it yet more inexact, and both of these can be dimin- 
ished. One of these is the tradition formerly known, in Field- 
ing's phrase, as " The Dignity of History " ; and the other is 
the strange indifference long prevailing as to the real meaning 
and value of a quotation mark. On both of these points this 
Society has rendered a distinct service. 

First, as to the dignity of history. Lord Bacon tells us, in 
his " De Augmentis," that dramatic poetry is history made 
visible, — " Dramatica Poesis est velut historia spectabilis." 
But it was historia respectabilis that was for a long time the 
recognized ideal ; and for the sake of an assumed dignity, the 
human and familiar aspects were left out. I can remember 
that our Puritan ancestors never seemed to me quite human 
until I came across that story of Holy Mr. Cotton and the 
street boys of Boston, — indeed, it never had occurred to me 
that there were then any street boys, only church boys. You 
remember the tale, — that as Mr. Cotton, grown a little deaf 
with age, plodded along the street thinking of his next ser- 
mon, some boys said, " Let 's put a trick upon Old Cotton " — 
(Old Cotton !). So one of them twitched his cloak and called 
in his deafest ear, " Cotton, thou art an old fool ! " What 
said the venerable man ? Did he call out the constables and 
the tithingmen ? Not at all. He whirled round quickly and 
said cheerily, " I know it, I know it. The Lord make both 
thee and me wiser I " and went on his way chuckling, doubt- 
less feeling that he had quite outwitted the boys. 

Before such an anecdote as that, the dignity of history dis- 
appears, and even the Puritans grow human. So who can 

36 
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doubt that much of an exaggerated awe — amounting in many 
youthful minds to aversion — to George Washington has 
grown out of this same treatment. His life had been written 
again and again by Marshall, Bancroft, Ramsay, Sparks, and 
even the irreverent Weems , and I am not aware that any- 
body, down to the genial Irving, had admitted that Washing- 
ton could laugh. Even Irving keeps it for his fourth volume, 
and hides it in an obscure foot-note ; but he finally admits 
that Washington, on one occasion, was so amused by a field- 
incident, that he not only laughed, but could not stop laugh- 
ing, and actually rolled on the ground before he could re- 
cover. Fancy the picture ! More than six feet of Father of 
his Country rolling on the grass, trying to get to the end 
of a laugh ! It seems like profanation ; but would he not 
seem nearer to us, and nearer to the young people of America, 
had we been permitted to know that fact a little earlier? 
Yet from the moment when the President of this Society 
edited for us the diaries of Samuel Sewall, our Puritan 
Pepys, that nightmare of artificial dignity disappeared. We 
only honor the just and upright judge the more because our 
sympathies follow that courageous and unwearied heart in 
the wooing of a series of successive widows ; and see him 
handing about at lawsuits, weddings, and funerals those little 
English and Latin verses which must have added new terrors 
to death, litigation, and courtship. 

And so of the other step forward, — the meaning of a 
quotation mark. It is now well known that the historians 
of the last generation, influenced, perhaps, in America by the 
extraordinary liberties taken by Washington with his own 
letters, had no such impression as now exists of the precise 
and definite guarantee which a quotation mark should carry 
with it. I do not now refer to those accidental variations 
■which are so hard to avoid, but to conscious and deliberate 
alteration, to revision, rearrangement, or undesignated omission, 
while the quotation marks still shelter all. It would be easy 
to illustrate this from men so eminent and honorable as Ban- 
croft, Hildreth, and Frothingham. The long Sparks-Mahon 
controversy is still remembei'ed. I have in my possession the 
manuscript material for a very conspicuous biography pub- 
lished nearly half a century ago, and edited by men as abso- 
lutely conscientious as ever existed. On comparison it appears 
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that not a letter nor a fragment of journal, scarcely even a 
sentence, was printed without revision and alteration, almost 
always of a literary character, and usually quite needless ; and 
all these garbled passages were included within the sanctity 
of quotation marks, without a hint on the part of the editors 
that they were not giving the precise words of the original. 
I am satisfied that one great reason of the vastly higher 
standard of accuracy which now prevails, is the continued 
example of this and kindred societies in preserving the origi- 
nal spelling and quoting verbatim et literatim when they quote 
at all. 

May the Society, under your guidance, Mr. President, go on 
to vindicate, in this and in all ways, its high career of useful- 
ness ! Who shall participate in its next Centennial we know 
not ; we only know that not one of us will be there. The 
building in which we meet may endure until that day, but we 
shall not, nor can we guide our successors. May the Society 
itself be as long-lived as the State from which it takes its 
name ! Cradled amid the storms of revolution, may it pro- 
long its usefulness through coming centuries of happy 
peace ! 

The doxology was sung by the whole congregation standing : 

" From all that dwell below the skies, 
Let the Creator's praise arise ; 
Let the Redeemer's name be sung, 
Through every land, by every tongue ! 

" Eternal are thy mercies. Lord ! 
Eternal truth attends thy word : 
Thy praise shall sound from shore to shore, 
Till suns shall rise and set no more." 

The benediction was then pronounced by the Rev. Dr. 
Alexander McKenzie : — 

As God was with the fathers, so may he be with the 
children. 

The Lord bless you and keep you : 

The Lord make his face shine upon you, and be gracious 
unto you : 
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The Lord lift up his countenance upon you, and give you 
peace. 

And the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ be with you all. 
Amen. 

After the conclusion of the exercises in the church, an 
informal reception was given by the senior member, Hon. 
Robert C. Winthrop, at his residence. No. 90 Marlborough 
Street. Of the ninety-seven members on the roll on the day 
of the commemoration, the presence of sixty-five was recorded ; 
five were absent in Europe , three were engaged in the public 
service at Washington ; and several others were absent from 
the State or were detained by serious illness and other un- 
avoidable causes. The weather was remarkably mild and 
pleasant.^ 

' At the monthly meeting of the Society in March, 1844, "the President 
communicated from Dr. Lowell a suggestion as to the expediency of celebrating 
the termination of the first half-century of the incorporation of the Society." 
The suggestion was subsequently adopted, and a committee was appointed, 
composed of Isaac P. Davis, Francis C Gray, Alexander Young, Charles F. 
Adams, and William Minot, " to make arrangements for the place, hour, and 
manner of proceeding in the celebration." Under their direction, an address by 
John Gorham Palfrey was delivered in the Masonic Temple, at the corner of 
Tremont Street and Temple Place, Thursday afternoon, Oct. 31, 1844, at half- 
past three o'clock. The " Boston Daily Advertiser " of the following day says : 
" Mr. Palfrey's Address before the Historical Society, yesterday afternoon, was 
listened to by a large and highly discriminating audience with great pleasure. 
It was a performance worthy of the speaker's high reputation, and that of the 
Society which he represented. We regret that the very unseasonable hour 
selected for the discourse prevented a still larger attendance. As it was, tl)ere 
was a full representation of the Society, among whose members we noticed the 
venerable John Quincy Adams, and many ladies were also present." Rev. Dr. 
Pierce, who was present at the stated meeting of the Society, held on the same 
day, makes no reference in his journal to the commemorative exercises ; and 
there is no account of them in the records of the Society. The address is 
printed in 3 Coll. IX. 16&-188. 



